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praises" (p. 45). "English sentences follow the natural word order" (p. 52). 
"In (Latin) dependent clauses the verb is usually a form not of the indicative 
but of the subjunctive mood" (p. 109). "Since the subjunctive mood lacks 
the firmness, frankness, and assurance of the indicative, it is naturally used in 
most dependent (weaker) clauses" (p. 161). Elsewhere (p. 44) he speaks of 
the subjunctive as the mood, not of facts, but rather of possibilities. He 
seems unaware of the very common force of the subjunctive both in English 
and in Latin which most modern Latin grammars call "volitive." His general 
advice to the pupil is to ignore the subjunctive. He says on p. 162: "The 
subjunctive in English regularly employs the auxiliary verbs (may, might, etc.), 
but in Latin they are used in the translation of purpose clauses and of one or 
two conditional clauses only. Unless specially directed to the contrary, trans- 
late the present subjunctive in Latin like the present indicative, the imperfect 
subjunctive like the imperfect indicative, etc." 

The book presents a rather monotonous style of typography. There is 
no break for "Lessons," the matter being presented continuously by sections 
which are numbered consecutively. There is no variation in the size of the 
type used except in the giving of word lists, paradigms, or exercises for drill. 

There are two full-page illustrations of scenes from modern Rome, and 
four full-page maps to be used in connection with the eighteen "inter-chapter" 
digressions. Two of these maps are unfortunately misplaced in the edition 
which I have before me. 

W. L. Carr 

School of Education 
University of Chicago 



Fundamentals of French: A Combination of the Direct and Grammar 
Methods. By Francis R. Angus. Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. 
180. 

The text consists of an eighteen-page introduction devoted to pronun- 
ciation. Part I contains thirty-four lessons, covering sufficient material for 
a very full first-year course. One may judge of the practical character of the 
vocabulary from the titles of the lessons; i.e., "Vetements," "Parties du 
Corps," "La Famille," "Sports," "LaMaison," "L'heure," "Au restaurant," 
etc. The last lessons consist of selections from Le petit chaperon rouge, Cendril- 
lon noiraud, Le Tour du Monde, and Les Trois Mousquetaires. Part II con- 
tains a grammar resum6, vocabulary, etc. 

The excellent introduction furnishes the beginner with ample and valuable 
information regarding French pronunciation. The unusual clearness and 
thoroughness of the exposition is to be praised; but unfortunately phonetic 
considerations cease here, for from this point on there is not a word regarding 
pronunciation, not a phonetic symbol, nothing to make practical the theory 
so excellently begun. 
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As to the method, it is by far the most skilful combination of the direct 
and grammar methods which has come under our observation. In this text 
the direct method has the upper hand, in striking contrast with some recent 
texts in which the devices of the direct method were used as a sugar-coating 
for the grammar. The work demonstrated by gestures, objects, and the like 
advances by question and answer, thereby promoting vivacity. The various 
phases of the student's life are covered. From this vocabulary emerges 
naturally and inductively what grammar is necessary. The grammatical facts 
are stated concisely at the bottom of each page in small type. 

There seems to be insufficient preparation for written work, but the skilful 
teacher can easily supply this deficiency. Though the material may have 
been handled in too mature a way — experience will tell — yet there is no doubt 
that this book represents a valuable contribution to our progress toward the 
inevitable ascendency of the direct method. 



Arthur G. Bovee 



University of Chicago High School 



Plane Geometry. By Edith Long and W. C. Brenhe. New York: 
Century Co., 1016. Pp. 273. $1 .00. 

The book begins with a short history of the development of geometry 
which should prove helpful to the student in grasping the practical and logical 
nature of the subject. This is followed by the excellent method of intro- 
ducing geometric forms, i.e., the use of paper models. 

Instead of making an entire chapter of construction problems, the authors 
have arranged the material so as to have the construction follow the theorems 
upon which the proof of the construction is based. However, the use of the 
protractor, one of which is inclosed in each book, is introduced in the begin- 
ning of the text, great emphasis being placed on careful drawings, which will 
assist the pupil in a logical apprehension of the subject. 

A large portion of one chapter is devoted to the development of the method 
and form of the proof of theorems and exercises, all of which are brought out 
in clear explanations and analysis. These methods are finally used by the 
pupil in completing the proofs of the theorems and exercises when only the 
statements are given. The summary and questions at the end of each chapter 
give the pupil a frequent review of all the facts in the preceding chapter. 
This is another commendable feature of the book. 

The union with algebra is arranged in carefully planned algebraic problems 
which require geometric figures and a knowledge of geometric facts. The 
relation to trigonometry is shown by the introduction of trigonometric 
functions in the chapter on ratio and proportion. Under the heading "Loci" 
is found co-ordinate geometry or graphical construction, which is another step 
toward the much-desired correlated mathematics. 



